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Washington's plans to the British but his
treason was not discovered at once. He
was suspended for a year for his conduct
at the battle of Monmouth, and subse-
quently, for insolence to Congress, he was
discharged from the service.

Lee, Fitzhugh (1835-1905), American sol-
dier and diplomat, was born at Clermont,
Va. On the outbreak of the Civil War
(1861) he joined the Confederate army,
afterwards serving with distinction in Va. as
a cavalry officer. He was governor of Vir-
ginia (1886-90). He was U. S. consul at
Havana, Cuba (1893-8), and afterwards
was for some time military governor of
Havana. He became a brigadier-general in
the regular U. S. army. He wrote a mili-
tary biography of his uncle, Robert E. Lee
(1894).

Lee, Francis Lightfoot (1734-97), signer
of the Declaration of Independence, was
born in Stratford, Va. After serving in the
Virginia House of Burgesses (1765-75), he
was elected a delegate to the Continental
Congress, 1775-9, signed the Declaration,
and helped to draw up the Articles of Con-
federation. He took a firm attitude against
Great Britain in the matter of the New-
foundland fisheries and the navigation of
the Mississippi.

Lee, Henry (1756-1818), American sol-
dier, the father of Robert E. Lee, He en-
tered the Continental army as a captain in
Mar., 1777, and by the celerity of his
movements earned the sobriquet 'Light-
horse Harry.' His most brilliant exploit was
his successful attack on Paulus Hook, N. J.,
in August, 1779; for this he received from
Congress a commemorative medal and a
vote of thanks for his 'remarkable prudence,
address, and bravery.' Unlike his brother,
Richard Henry Lee, he advocated the rati-
fication by Va. of the Federal Constitution
of 1787, and supported Madison in the Va.
convention of 1788; and though he was at
first strongly opposed to the centralizing
policies of Alexander Hamilton after the
organization of the national government, he
gradually identified himself with the Fed-
eralists. In 1799-1801 he was a Federalist
representative in Congress, delivering a me-
morial oration at the time of Washington's
death, in which Washington was spoken of
as 'first in war, first in peace, and first in
the hearts of his countrymen.'

Lee, Richard Henry (1732-94), American
political leader, born at the Lee home-
stead, Stratford, Va., a member of the Va.

House of Burgesses (1761-88), in which he
advocated the suppression of the slave trade,
and both before and during the American
Revolution was one of the foremost of the
Whig and revolutionary leaders in Va. He
was an influential member of the Conti-
nental Congress, being remembered particu-
larly as the introducer of the resolution that
'these united Colonies are and of a right
ought to be free and independent states, and
that all political connection between them
and the state of Great Britain is, and ought
to be, totally dissolved.' With Patrick Hen-
ry, he opposed the ratification by Va. of the
Federal Constitution of 1787, hut was a
member of the U. S. Senate (1789-92), and,
though elected as an Anti-Federalist, sup-
ported the administration of Prcs. Washing-
ton. He drew up and proposed, substanti-
ally as it was later adopted, the Tenth
Amendment to the Federal Constitution.
Lee, Robert Edward (1807-70), a cele-
brated American soldier, the greatest of the
Confederate leaders during the Civil War,
born on Jan. 19, 1807, at Stratford, Va., the
estate of his father, the famous 'Light-
horse Harry' Lee of the American Revolu-
tion. His mother was a member of the Car-
ter family, and both the Lccs and the Car-
ters had long been among the foremost fam-
ilies of Va. in social standing and influence.
Robert graduated in 1829, second in his
class, at West Point, and in June, 1831,
he married Mary Randolph Custis (the
great-granddaughter of Washington's wife),
whose father's home, Arlington, just across
the Potomac from Washington, D. C., was
thereafter the home of the Lees. Lee was
assigned to the engineer corps of the U. S.
army. His first active service was in .the
Mexican War (1846-7), in which he took a
distinguished part as a member of Gen.
Scott's staff. He was superintendent of the
Military Academy at West Point (1852-5);
was made a lieutenant-colonel in March,
1855. While at Arlington, on a leave of
absence, he commanded the U. S. troops,
which overcame and captured John Brown
at Harper's Ferry. After the secession of
Texas he was recalled to Gen. Scott on
Mar. i, 1861. His position at this time
when an outbreak of hostilities between the
North and the South seemed certain was
a difficult one. Though himself a slave-
holder, he had long believed that slavery
was an evil, both for the blacks and for the
whites. He regarded emancipation as cer-
tain to come in time, but believed that 'it